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PREFACE. 

BY THE EDITOR, ''THE CAMBRIAN. 



The history of our Old Churches forms an interesting 
and significant part of our national history. The one is 
largely dependent on the other. In early times the Ecclesi- 
astical and Civil authorities went hand in hand together ; 
adversity or prosperity somewhat similarly affected both. 
Thus the history of a parish church forms a national history 
in miniature, and the recognition and admission of that fact 
make the neglect of old church history all the more inex- 
plicable. This work is therefore all the more welcome. 
We hope it is the forerunner of many of its kind. 

** St. Illtyd's Church, Pbmbrby ; its History and 
Architecture," is brimful of ecclesiastical, architectural, 
archaeological, historical and antiquarian interest. The 
Authors — Mr. Edward Roberts, Swansea, and Mr. H. A. 
Pertwbe, Burryport — have done their work exceedingly 
well. They have spared no effort to make it complete and 
accurate. Mr. Edward Roberts is well-known in South 
Wales. He has long been a valued and active member 
of the Swansea Scientific Society. His instructive and 
original contributions on Welsh Place-names — the great 
bulk of which have appeared in The Cambrian —hsiye 
excited considerable interest and discussion. He has com- 
piled the history of St. Illtyd*s Church with much 
ingenuity. 
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In the arduous work of compilation Mr. Roberts has 
had the advantage of the splendid Reference Libraries at 
the Royal Institution of South Wales and the Swansea 
Public Library. These references are as numerous as they 
are varied, but Mr. Roberts has not by any means over- 
burdened this work, a fact which bears testimony to his 
thoroughness and patience. The book is copiously and 
beautifully illustrated, from drawings made by Mr. H. A. 
Pertwee. 

The history of St. lUtyd's Church was first undertaken 
by the late Mr. Conway Meredith — a gentleman whose 
enthusiasm in scientific research was unbounded, and who 
was specially fitted for such a task. Death, however, 
intervened, and the work was, we believe, bequeathed to 
Mr. Pertwee. Hence Mr. Pertwee's valuable and welcome 
co-operation with Mr. Ed, Roberts. 

One has only to read the book to discover that its 
compilation and illustration have been ** labours of love" 
both to Mr. Roberts and to Mr. Pertwee. Their sole 
ambition has been to form the mediums for rescuing and 
preserving for future generations the history of the ancient 
Parish Church of Pembrey, which has not, hitherto, been 
given its proper place in ecclesiastical and national history. 
The Swansea Scientific Society, under whose auspices this 
history has been prepared, are to be congratulated upon 
this work. It is one, albeit a valuable, instance of the 
need and the usefulness of the Society. 

In connection with the history of St. Illtyd*s Chutch, 
Mr. Edward Roberts has received valuable information 
and encouraging advice from Col. Morgan (President of 
the Swansea Scientific Society), Mr, C, H. Glascodine^ 
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Mr. A. Stepney Guleston, Derwydd, Carmarthen ; Mr. 
J. P. Owec, London ; Rev. J. £. Oliphant, London (a 
friend of Mr. Pertwee); Mr. Lleufer Thomas, barrister- 
at-law, etc. 

Mr. R. G. Cawker, Swansea, makes a very timely 
suggestion, which we hope will be acted upon, in the 
following letter : — 

To the Editor of "The Cambsian." 

Deab Sib, — I read with mach pleasure in this week's Camhria/n 
the very interesting paper on the History and Architecture of St. 
nityd's Church, Pembrey, which was read at a recent meeting of the 
local Scientific Society, not that I am especially interested in this 
particular church or parish, but as haying taken an interest in the 
subject of the history of Ancient Parish Churches generally. 

It may be conceded that much that is of interest in our 
country parishes is enshrined in the Parish Church and its sacred 
enclosure. 

" How to write the History of a Parish," is a little work referred 
to by the Bev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., whose name is well known in 
connection with the subject. To those who have the required time 
and opportunity, the work of collecting and carefully recording all 
facts of historical interest relating to their parish and its church is 
of considerable interest and importance, and deserves attention and 
encouragement by the local Scientific and Antiquarian Society. — 
Yours faithfully, R. G. Cawkbb. 

August 31, 1898. 

We have perused the work referred to by Mr. Cawker. 
It contains most useful and valuable information and 
advice, which we hope the Vicars of the parishes through- 
out England and Wales will take to heart. 

JAS. BROWN. 

Cambrian Office, Swansea, 
B^t. 21, 1898 



THE VISIT TO PEMBREY. 



On Saturday^ August 20th, under the auspices of the Swansea 
Scientific Society, an excursion was made to Burry Port and Pembrey. 
The weather was very fine, and a most enjoyable and profitable 
afternoon was spent. A fairly good number of members and friends 
of the Society turned up, including Col. Morgan, Mr. C. H. Glascodine. 
Mr. A. Moffat, Mr. E. Roberts, Miss Winifred Roberts, Mrs. Norton, 
Miss Norton, Bev. E. W. Bolney, Col. Trick, Capt. Hammond, 
Mr. Evan Lewis (Curator Boyal Institution), Mr. Morris (solicitor), 
Mr. J. Brown» editor of The Cambrian, &g. Upon arriving at Burry 
Port the part^ proceeded to Pembrey Church where they were 
met and welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Qerard Elkington, Bev. H. 
Evans (the Vicar), Mr. and Mrs. Pertwee, Mrs. Bussell (Hali- 
ford-on-Thames), Mr. and Mrs. Hall (Uganda), Mr. Thomas (the 
Pwll), Bev. John Jenkins (curate), Mr. H. Court, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clutton, Mr. Owen Thomas, Dr. Owen Williams, Bev. John Davies, 
Mr. lonides, Mr. Edward Evans, and others. The party at once 
proceeded to St. Illtyd's Church, Pembrey, Col. Morgan, Mr. 
Pertwee and Mr. E. Boberts acting as guides. After examining 
the interior of the Church, where a number of extremely in- 
teresting drawings, the work of Mr. H. A. Pertwee, Pen Bryn, 
Burry Port,- were inspected. In the church-yard are many old and 
dilapidated grave-stones, many of which require cleaning. In a 
comer is a stone, " Sacred to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel Coquelin, 
aged 45, and Adeline, his daughter, aged 12 years, both natives of 
France, who lost their lives by the wreck of the ship, Jeune Emma, 
on Cefn Sidan sand (Burry Port), as they were returning home from 
Martinique, in the West Indies, and were interred in this ground on 
the 25th November, 1828. The above named lady was a niece to 
Josephine, consort of the renowned individual. Napoleon Bonaparte." 
The pari^ subsequently assembled under the bhelter of a fine. 
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large old tree — an everlastiiig green oak — in front of the church 
tower^ to listen to the paper on *' St. Illtyd's Church, Pembrey, 
its History and its Architecture/' by Mr. E. Roberts, Swansea, 
and Mr. H. A. Pertwee, Burry Port. Mr. Boberts read the 
paper, which was listened to with deep attention by all. It was 
followed by a line of discussion, in the course of which Colonel 
Morgan, Mr. C. H. Glascodine and the Kev. H. Evans (the Vicar) 
referred to the instructive character of the paper, and to the labour 
and thought that must have been devoted to it. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Boberts and Mr. Pertwee. The ancient Court House 
was then visited, and at about 6 o'clock tea was partaken of at 
the Neptune Hotel, Buiry Port. The excursion was a complete 
success, thanks to the kind co-operation of the Society's Burry 
Port friends. 
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ST. ILLTYD'S CHURCH, PEMBRBY. 



Its History and its Architecture. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thb subject of this paper is of a very interesting character, and it 
is the more so on account of so few public references having been 
made to it and so little written upon it in the past. Indeed, it 
appears to have altogether escaped the attention of the " Cambrian 
ArchsBological Society" and other learned societies who have dealt 
so largely and so ably upon subjects of a kindred nature. At all 
events, we have not been able to discover that the history of Pembr6 
Church has ever been written and published, and the present address 
is only an attempt to deal with its history and its architecture so far 
as time and historical resources at command have been available. 
No doubt many shortcomings will be found in it, but there 
is one element of encouragement in the undertaking, that how- 
ever imperfect the treatment of this subject may be, the attempt 
we make may possibly form the ground-work of more exhaustive 
research by other and abler writers, who may wish to enter upon 
further investigation on the subject. 

The work of compiling this paper has involved a considerable 
amount of labour, as a great number of authorities had to be con- 
sulted, in order to obtain the best possible information on the 
subject which has been reduced to such a readable form as to be not, 
we hope, uninteresting. A systematic method of division of the 
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subject into various headings has also been adopted, each of them 
fairly complete in the treatment of its subject, such as Geographical 
position, Origin of the name. Foundation of the Church, &c,, &c., 
which is thought to be more helpful in enabling the reader to more 
readily grasp its subject matter. 



GtoograpMcal Position.— The parish church of Pembrey is 
situated in the middle of the village of Pembrey, which is in the 
south-eastern division of the county of Carmarthen. The village 
lies about mid-way between Kidwelly on the west of it, and Llanelly 
on the east. It is in the Hundred of Kidwelly; in the Petty 
Sessional Division, Poor Law Union and County Court District of 
Llanelly; in the Bural Deanery of Kidwelly and Archdeaconry of 
Carmarthen, all within the diocese of St. David's. The village is most 
picturesquely situated at the base of the promontory of Pembrey 
which terminates immediately above it and from which the village 
derives its name. The view from the top of Pembrey Hill is a 
magnificent one, as it embraces the Peninsula of Gower, Carmarthen 
Bay and the Bristol Channel, as well as some very extensive home 
views, particularly the wide valley through which the Gwendraeth 
Vawr river flows; the whole of the town of Kidwelly with its 
magnificent old castle and its surroundings, and above which, and to 
the north of it, a fine view can be had of Mynydd-y-Gareg. 

Origin of the Nanie.~A8 stated above, the village of Pembrey 
takes its name from that of the promontory immediately over- 
looking it. The name is a very ancient one, as it appears in 
Liber Landavensis in 1066 as '' Inpennbre,'' that is, in Penbrd ; in 
1291 in Tazatio Pope Nicholas it is spelt "Pembrey"; in the 
Inquisitiones post mortem Edward 1st, 1282-3, it is spelt " Penbrey " ; 
in 1540 Leland adopts " Penbre,'' its correct Welsh form ; in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, 1583, it is spelt " Pembrey," its present form ; in 
1804 Malkin says " Penbree Hill." The meaning of the name is 
easily ascertained by reducing it to its root words, namely. Pen and 
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Bre. Pen means the head or terminating point of anything^ and it 
is here nsed in the same sense as head in English in such names as 
Worm's Head^ Mumbles Head^ &c., and it designates the head or 
ending point of the hill terminating immediately over the village. 
Bre (pronounced Bray) is now obsolete in the Welsh language, but it 
had an analagous signification to Bryn, a hill ; both Bre and Bryn 
being identical in their meaning, so that Penbre and Penbryn are 
synonymous. The form Pembrey seems to have appeared in writing 
as such in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 1583, and this form is 
probably due to the influence of the English language upon the 
Welsh language — an influence, according to Dr. John Bhys, of 
Oxford, which produced a marked change on Welsh orthography at 
this time. But in addition to this, we cannot overlook another, and 
quite as powerful an influence at work at the time, namely, 
the peculiarities of the Demetian dialect, the influence of which 
is also observable in other local names, as in Oaepompren for 
Cae-pont-pren. 



Isolation of Pembrey in History.— it is a somewhat notable 

fact that so little has been mentioned of Pembrey in history, which 
may be due to a great extent to its isolated position from the old main 
line of communication between Llanelly on the east and Kidv^elly on 
the west, which passed over by Trimsaran, about four or five miles to 
the east of Pembrey. This isolated position continued until the year 
1850, when the road from Pembrey to Kidwelly was constructed, as 
attested by this date being cut on the bridge crossing the Gwendraeth 
river near Kidwelly. In 1804 Malkin, in his *' Scenery and Antiquities 
of South Wales," describes his journey from Kidwelly to Llanelly as 
follows : — " The road from Kidwelly to Llanelly is over the marshy 
flat through which the canal is carried to the coal works. After 
crossing the Spuddre bridge we begin to mount the Penbree Hill, 
from which elevation the surrounding scenery is viewed to the 
greatest possible advantage." It is evident the lower road had not 
then been constructed from Pembrey to Kidwelly, otherwise Malkin 
would have naturally adopted it in preference to the more difficult one 
over the Trimsarran Hill, called by him '* Pembree Hill." 
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FoundatioiL of the Church.— The foundation of Pembrey 
Church is, no doubt> a veiy ancient one — ^that is, a foundation 
most probably of the fifth to the eighth century, during which 
period a large number of our parish churches were foanded, especially 
those which have the vocable Llan prefixed to their names; but 
during this period the history of the diocese of St. David's was well 
nigh a blank, owing probably to the disturbed state of the country 
subsequent to the Cunedda Conquest towards the end of the fifth 
century. It is a noteworthy fact that no trace of a genu^e native 
church is to be found in the church dedications as existing prior to 
the Cunedda period, and it may be added that it is also a well-known 
historical fact that the earliest church founders of whom we have 
any record were of Cumbrian, Armorican or Irish extraction, and for 
the most part subsequent to the Cunedda revolution. 

The church of Pembrey is dedicated to St. Illtyd, an Armorican 
saint of the fifth century, who is said to have lived somewhere 
between about 450 to 480. There is no direct historical authority for 
saying that he personally founded the church ; but if this is uncon- 
firmed by historical evidence, there is, we think, not the slightest 
doubt of the dedication of the church to his name. !Etees in his 
*' Welsh Saints" says: ''The name of Illtyd is associated with 
several Churches, and he may be considered the founder of the 
Church of Pembre.'* From this extract it would appear as if he had 
personally founded it; but Itees qualifies his statement by saying 
that he may be considered as having done so. However this may be, 
its foundation by, or dedication to, St. Illtyd is an admitted fact, and 
entitles it to be an ancient British Church, and is a testimony to the 
influence he exercised in the British Church in his lifetime and 
afterwards. The earliest record of this church, so far as we have 
been able to find, is in the following extract from the Liber 
Landavensis or the Book of Llanddff, viz. : — *' When King William 
conquered England (in 1066) Bishop Herwald held the Bishoprick of 
the church at Llandaff, from the mouth of the Wye to the river 
Towy, with all episcopal dignity and subjection. In which time 
Cadwgan, son of King Meurig, reigned in Glamorgan as far as the 
ford of the Trunk on Towy. In whose time (that is Bishop Herwald) 
Cadfor, son of Mor, and after him Gwrhi, son of Sili« a doctor of 
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Llanilltyd, and after him Sedd, officiated as priests at Penbrd — which 
aforesaid church (amongst others) Bishop Herwald consecrated^ and 
he also ordained the aforesaid Clergy." 

Here "we have the names of three priests who officiated at Fenbre 
Church prior to» and at the time ot, the Norman Conquest in 1066 — 
Cadfor, Gwrhi and Sedd. Gwrhi was the son of Sili, who was a doctor 
of Llanilltyd— that is^ a learned member of> presumably^ the Monastery 
established by St. Illtyd at Llanillt^d Fawr (Llantwit Major) on the 
south coast of Glamorgan, which had been up to this period in a most 
flourishing condition as an establishment for the education of Priests 
to administer to^ and instruct the people of the surrounding district, 
far and near, in matters of religion. The deduction which we may 
naturally draw from the fact as attested by the probable appointment of 
Gwrhi by the Monastic establishment at Llanilltyd Fawr to minister at 
Penbrd is that the Monastic body may have held itself responsible for 
the due performance of religious duties by members of its own body 
in continuation of a practice, probably initiated by St. Illtyd himself, 
the founder of the church, for the Monks were at this time the 
pioneers of civilisation in the remoter parts of the country. The 
consecration of Penbrd Church, at this period, by Bishop Herwald, 
and his ordination of its priests, Cadfor, Gwrhi and Sedd, naturally 
suggest the important question whether this consecration was an 
original consecration or a supersession of an earlier one ; but this 
point is somewhat difficult to decide. We have, however, instances 
of original consecrations having been superseded by later ones as in 
the case of Llangyfelach and Llangadoc, and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that Bishop Herwald's consecration may have been a 
supersessory one, occasioned, not improbably, by the rebuilding of 
the church into a more substantial structure. One thing is certain, the 
church at Pembrey was consecrated or re-consecrated in the year 1066, 
and the probabilities are that it had existed a long time prior to that 
date. The priests receiving episcopal ordination then, seemed to indi- 
cate that they were missionaries from some Monastic establishment, 
with authority from the head of it, to perform religious functions, 
but Bishop Herwald may have thought it necessary to exercise his 
episcopal authority and place these ministers in subjection to his 
episcopate. 
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Form of Service in Early British ChnrcheB — it is a very 

interesting subject to examine and ascertain what may have been 
the character of the services hel(i in the early British churches ; but 
some light is thrown on this subject by Gildas, who wrote about 547, 
in which he speaks of ** Ecclesiastical Melodies, of the tuneful voices 
of the young, of purple palls on the altar, and of several altars in a 
single church ** — from which it may be concluded that the services 
were rather elaborate in their character. This form of service and 
ritual probably continued until the eleventh century, when it 
was displaced by the more cultivated ritualism and monasticism 
introduced by the Normans about this period, and which continued 
more or less until the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

History of the Church after the Norman Conquest— The 

long territorial dispute (into the merits of which it is not necessary 
to enter here) between the diocese of Llandaff, which extended at this 
time westward as far as the Biver Towy, and the diocese of St. David's, 
especially as touching the commotes of Oower, Camwyllion and 
KidweUy, which had continued for upwards of 180 years, was at last 
brought to a close about the year 1136,. under the vigorous action of 
the first Norman Bishop, Bernard, in favour of St. David's, resulting in 
the extension of the latter diocese eastward to the river Tawe, its 
present eastward boundary. About the end of the 11th century we 
find that the age of Welsh saints was rapidly dying out, and the form 
of monastic government and practice of the Old British Church 
disappeared at the advent of the Norman conquest, which put an end 
to both. The monasticism introduced into Wales by the Normans was 
of a very different type from that of the Old British Church. The 
latter was rude, laborious, self-supporting, uniform in its rule, and 
simple in its aim; while that of the Latin Church of the 12th 
century was cultivated, wealthy, varied in its form, and ambitious of 
influence, both in Church and State. Little wonder then that Welsh 
monasticism at once gave place to its more vigorous and versatile 
rival. Even the Welsh people seem to have become early inoculated 
with its spirit, and vied with the Norman conquerors in zeal and 
liberality for its support. From this period we have to regard the 
church at Pembrey as no longer under the monasticism of St. Illtyd, 
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for we find that the Priory of St. Mary at Kidwelly, founded by 
Boger, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1107-1130, and affiliated as a Cell 
to Sherborne Abbey, Dorset, soon after, owned the church of St. 
Ishmael, near Ferryside, and that of St. Illtyd, at Pembrey. But 
these were subsequently attached by John of Gaunt, the former 
to St. Mary's College, St. David's, and the latter to St. Mary's 
Collegiate Church, Leicester. In 1282-3, from the " Inquisitiones 
Post Mortem of the 11th year of Edward 1st," we find the next 
reference to Pembrey Church in an enquiry concerning the possessions 
of Patrick de Cadurcis, which appear to have been very extensive, 
including amongst the advowsons of several other churches, that of 
the church at "Penbray." He was the grandson of Patrick de 
Cadurcis of Brittany (who came over with William the Conqueror) 
and was married to Hawyse, daughter and heiress of Thomas de 
Londres, first Norman Lord of Kidwelly, who died in 1196. He 
was succeeded by his son, also named Patrick, who married 
Isabel, daughter of William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
Their daughter Maud was married to Henry^ Earl of Lancaster, 
afterwards Henry lY. It will thus be seen how the Lordship 
of Kidwelly, of which Pembrey is a part, descended from 
Will^m de Londres, its first Norman Lord, who acquired it by con- 
quest, to Patrick de Cadurcis, then from his family to Heniy, Earl of 
Lancaster, and finally it became merged in that Duchy. In 1291 the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas lY. was taken, and Pembrey Church 
appears in it as '* Ecclesia de Pembray, valued at £6 13s. 4d." In 
1540, Leland in his Itenerary refers to Pembrey as " Penbre, a little 
Lordship longging to Kidwelli Lands ii miles from Kidwolli by 
South Est liying." In 1552, Edward YI. appointed Commissioners to 
take and make "a just view, survey and inventorie of all manner of 
Goods, Plate, Jewels, Yestryments, Bells and other ornaments within 
every parisshe, &c.," and the following extract from it refers to 
Pembrey Church : — 



Penbrey ... Inp'mis ... achalyce.^ 
if 



" ... It'm ... iij great belles." 



And we further gather from the pleadings of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
preserved in the Public Becord Office, London, that the Sectorial and 
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other church property in the pariah of Fembrey had> after the dis- 
solution of the Monastic and Beligious Houses by Henry YIII. in 
1539, belonged to his son« Edward VI. (hence his authority for issu- 
ing the Commission of 1552)^ as it was given him and his heirs by 
Parliament, and thereby annexed, united and appointed to be within 
the survey and order of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

It appears also from the Becord proceedings, above referred to, 
that Edward YI. granted a lease, dated 19th May, 1551, for 45 years 
of the Sectorial, &Cm tithes of the Parish of Pembrey, but with a 
reservation of the advowson and the right of presentation, to one 
William Morgan, who was succeeded on his death by his son Henry 
Morgan, who, being in default in his payment of the rent, appears to 
have been ousted in consequence, for on 30th November, 1566, 
another and similar lease for 30 years was granted to Bobert 
Christmas, at the expiration of whose term a new lease, dated 9th 
July, 1583, for 30 years, was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir John 
Perrott, but it appears he was attainted /Of high treason, which 
put an end to his lease ; and on 2lBt June, 1594, a fresh lease for 
31 years was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Lady Dorothy Perrott, 
the widow of Sir Thomas Perrott, of Pembrokeshire, and who was 
the daughter of Walter Devereaux, Earl of Essex. She was 
afterwards married to Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland, and 
by this marriage the Sectorial Tithes, &c., of Pembrey became the 
property of the Earls of Northumberland. We find from Bromley's 
" Survey of the Lordship of Kidwelly in 1609," " that his M'(ages)tie 
is Patron of the Yickarydge of Penbrey,*' and that " Thomas Prichard. 
Clerk, is now Yickar of Pembrey." The King reigning then was 
James I. The expiration of this lease brings us down to the year 
1625. Apparently the interest in this lease seems to have been 
extended to the Earl of Northumberland, for we find that in 1644 a 
petition was presented to the House of Lords in respect to some 
abuses alleged to have existed in the parish churches of the district, 
six of which, with several chapels, including Pembre Church and its 
chapels, were held by Henry Yaughan, M.P. (a brother of the first 
Earl of Carbery), at a yearly rental of £750, from one Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland. With this petition another petition was 
also presented, to further consider the number of Papists in these 
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parts. Also in the same year we find that, by resolution of the House 
of Commons, Henry Yaughan, amongst others, was discharged and 
disabled from being any longer or sitting in the then House of Parlia- 
ment>for deserting the servioe of tbe House, and being in the King's 
quarters and adhering to that party. From Henry Vaughan's tenure 
in 1644 to that of the Ashburnhams we have not been able to trace the 
changes, but it could not have passed from Henry Yaughan to the 
Ashburnhams through relationship, as this Henry Yaughan was no 
relation to the Yaughans of Pembrey, who were descended from the 
Yaughans of Bredwardine, and we can only surmise that the owner- 
ship of the Advowson and Sectorial Tithes of Pembrey Parish may 
have passed to the Ashburnhams with the Manor of Pembrey, which 
descended to them through the marriage of Sir Bichard Yaughan, of 
Bredwardine, with Ann, daughter of John Butler, who was Lord of the 
Manor and the owner of the Pembrey property, shewn more fully by 
the following particulars of the family : — 

1. — Sib Bichabd Yaughan, of Bredwardine, married Ann, 
daughter and heiress of John Butler, of Dunraven and 
Pembre, and by this marriage it appears that the Estate 
and Manor of Pembre passed into the possession of the 
Yaughans for the first time. 

2. — Waltbb Yaughan, of Penbre, Dunraven and Bredwardine, 
son of the above, married Blanche, daughter of William 
Bydol, of Bydol. He was High Sheriff of Carmarthen 
in 1557, and lived at Dunraven in 1584. 

3.— Thomas Yauohan, son of Walter, of Pembrey and Dunraven, 
High Sheriff of Carmarthen 1566 and 1570, married 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Jones, of Abermarlais, 
who was M.P. for Carmarthen in 1586. He purchased 
Fullerstone or Falstone, County Wilts. His widow 
married, secondly, Bichard Bassett, of Beaupr^, in 1600. 

4. — Sib Waltib Yauohan, son of Thomas, of Dunraven, Penbre 
and Falstone, married a daughter of Bichard Hanam, or 
Yemon. He is buried at Tenby. 

5. — Sib Chablbs Yauohan, son of Walter, of Dunraven, Penbre 
and Portbaml, living in 1623^ married Frances, daughter 
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and heiress of Sir Bobert EnoUys, Knight, of Porthaml^ 
whose wife was Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Bichard 
Vaughan, of that place. By this marriage the Breconshire 
and Carmarthenshire estates became amalgamated and 
vested in the Vanghans. 
6. — Walter Yavohan^ of Porthaml^ near Talgarth, Breconshire, 
appears to have had only two children : — 

Ist. — ^Thomas Yaughan, who sold Dunraven to the 
Whyndhams, and who appears to have died without issue. 
2nd. — Bbidobt, who became possessed of the Porthaml 
and Pembrey Estates after the death of her brother Thomas, 
had now become the only daughter and heiress of Walter 
Yaughan. She was married to the first Earl of Ashbum- 
ham, then plain Mr. Ashbumham, in 1677, and through 
this marriage the Carmarthenshire and Breconshire 
Estates, belonging to the Yaughans, passed into the 
possession of the Ashbumhams, who, we believe, still 
possess them. 

Architectnre of the dmrch.— It is rather difficult to deter- 
mine what may have been the architectural character of the early 
British Churches subsequent to their foundation ; but there is little 
doubt, so far as can be gathered from history, that it was of a some- 
what primitive kind. Probably the earliest edifices consisted, as we 
may reasonably believe, of mud walls with roofs of skins or leafy 
branches ; the next place was a timber frame with wattle and dab, 
and lastly, stone was erected. Bede, the English historian, writing 
about 734, in referring to the custom of the British, quotes Bishop 
Nymes, " whose episcopal see is famous for the name of the church of 
fche holy Bishop Martin, where he also himself in body rests, along 
with many saints. Now at this time the people of the Angles, which 
place borders the province of the Bemecii, commonly called ' White 
Cottage,' because he made there a church of stone after a fashion 
unusual with the Britons." 

Columba, the great Irish missionary, is said to have built in 
about 546, before he came to Britain to preach in 596-7, a fine 
monastery in Ireland which he called Dearmach, from which name it 
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is evident that oak timber was the material used in its construction. 
Now it is clear, we think, from the foregoing historical references, 
there can be no donbt but that wood was the materials used by 
Early Church builders for their churches. The Welsh name for a 
bnilding—adail— which in its primary signification means wattling 
rods, is suggestive of the rude and simple character of the architec- 
ture of the Early British people, which, so far as we know, continued 
up to the eighth or ninth century, when, according to Bede, stone 
churches began to be built ; and it may not perhaps be a very reck- 
less conjecture to suggest that the original wooden church of St. 
Illtyd may have been rebuilt with stone about the latter part of the 
tenth century, and consecrated by Bishop Herwald in 1066 or about. 
If this supposition be well founded, the rebuilt church would natur- 
ally be on the site of the old one, and was built probably in a some- 
what rude and plain character, that it could not be designated as of 
any particular style of architecture ; but it may have been built, if 
not actually Norman, much under the influence of Norman builders, 
who, without much knowledge of uniform strength or comparative 
strength, built all in great massiveness and without buttresses, 
which is the case at Pembre, while their windows were few and small 
in number. 

The present church consists of a nave, one aisle, a chancel, a 
lady chapel, a porch, and a tower. So far as we can make outf the 
present plan of the church is not altogether of its original conception, 
form and size, as there are some indications that it was erected at 
different periods ; but it is difficult to be quite positive on this 
particular point owing to the defacements by various alterations and 
mutilations — some of comparatively modern date — which have been 
carried out in the past. In support of the above opinion we would in 
the first place call attention to the tower which, at first sight, seems 
to be an earlier structure than the rest of the building, but this, on 
closer examination, appears doubtful, and one feature in particular— 
rather a singular one — in support of this doubt is found in the west 
side base. The batter of this base does not run on the outside along 
the whole of its length ; it ceases about two feet from its south-west 
angle as if arrested by the presence of an earlier structure, and this 
can only be found in the wall of the nave at this point. The tower 
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has no visible external soath-west angle from its foundation to the 
square or wall-plate of the nave wall — ^but from that point it 
starts in a well-defined angle to its top — while it may be added that 
this angle and the south side of the tower have the appearance of 
over-lapping and resting upon the nave wall as if the latter was an 
earlier building. We have further tested this point by a careful 
examination inside the church, where, possibly, some indication of a 
batter might be visible, but we discovered none, unless we might 
regard the slight leaning or tapering of the north nave wall towards 
the tower as a mild one, but this inclination continues along the 
whole of the north nave wall — which is fully 3ft. 3in. thick, but 
at the base of the tower it is 5ft. 6in. thick — but whether it was 
an earlier wall or built at the same time as the tower, is 
a point too difficult to offer quite a decisive opinion upon. We, 
however, still hold to the opinion that the present nave and chancel 
are upon the site of the original church founded, as also that of the 
church consecrated by Bishop Herwald in about 1066. It has an 
independent bell gable or bell cot which would have been unneces- 
sary if the tower had been built before or built at the same time. In 
the chancel also we find an old piscina and an ambry, while the 
entrance to the rood loft is still visible in the chancel arch — all of 
which testify to the antiquily and add to the importance of this part 
of the sacred edifice. 

The Towbs, built at the north-west angle of the Nave, is about 
70 feet in height, 25 feet square at its base, and 23 feet square at top, 
and is a massive structure, somewhat imposing and noble in its 
appearance, and it impresses the mind with the idea that it unites 
externally the usual type of its period by the retention of some 
characteristics of a military tower. It has no buttress, only a batter 
from a string-course to its foundation, while its battlements rest upon 
a corbel-table diversified by a band of ornamental work. Close below 
the corbel-table are some plain oblong belfry windows roundly arched 
at their upper end — the one on the east side, which was originally 
of the same size as the one on the north, has been filled in and 
reduced to a smaller opening, the filling evidencing what looks 
as Early work, and under them are some smaller ones, besides 
some slits which serve to light the stairs. There are three 
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embiaaniea oa each top face of the tower, and a long flag-etaS rises 
from its centre, npon which is movnted a weather-oock vane. The 
lower story of the tower ia internally vaalted, while its external 
walls are faced with rough stones which rather enhanoe its sin^- 
larly jdotnreBqne appearance. 



TxM AtsLi, on tiie north dde, is 34 feet by 16 feet, and fomiahed 
thronghont with kic;h pews. It has rather a pleasing appearance, 
being relieved of its plainness by a prettily decorated and moulded 
wood and plaster ceiling, with junction caps, which gire it a 
pretty appearance. Its present roof ia not its original one, as 
eridenoed by the marks on the tower which indicate that it once 
poueaaed^a high-pitched roof, erected at the same time as the tower. 
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It has three modern plain wood windows^ with flat arches, facing 
north. The arch between Aisle and Lady Chapel is decidedly Gothic 
in its appearance, bat it is so be-plastered that it is difficult to decide 
its original type or mode of construction. 

The Ladt Chapbl is at the east end of the Aisle and on the 
north side of the Chancel. It is 29 feet by 13 J feet in extent, is of a 
plain and unpretending character with a similar roof work to that of 
the Aisle, and has a few monumental memorial slabs in it, but no 
pews. Why it is called Lady Chapel is not known, but it has been so 
called from time immemorial, and nothing is known of its history. 
Some hazard the opinion that it may originally have been set apart 
as a memorial chapel or chauntry wherein to sing masses for the 
repose of the patron saint and founder, St. Illtyd. It has two 
windows on its north side similar in size and character as those in the 
Aisle, and a larger plain window at its east end, with a relieving arch 
above it to be seen outside. 

The Navb is the largest portion of the whole building, and is 25i 
feet by 18i feet in size, and furnished throughout with high pews. 
Its roof favours much of early English style, with oak principals 
about 31 feet apart, otherwise its appearance is plain and unoma- 
mental, while its waUs are dotted here and there by several marble 
and other memorial slabs. It is rather a peculiar feature in these 
principals that they extend over the south side wall, which 
appears to have been built out two or three inches at its upper 
part to suit this extension. The most interesting window in the 
church is at its south-east comer, as on its inside arch are carved 
six coats of arms and one on its left side — details of which 
are given later on. Internally, this window is surrounded with 
round moulding; while externally it shews some pretty tracery 
works, as does also the smaller window between it and the porch. 
This smaller window is a lancet with a trefoil head, enriched with a 
little tracery about its upper part, which also contains some colored 
glass of a golden hue, with the representation of a white dove 
depicted thereon. Both these windows are evidently of Early English 
period. The west window is Gothic and a fairly large one, placed in 
its position at a comparatively modem date, as is also the smaller 
window west of porch. Under the west window is to be seen 
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oataide two pillars or atone jambs aboot 7 foot apart, by 14 inches wide, 
hj 5 feet high, sappoeed hy Bome to f onu the upright supporti of an old 
west doorway to tiie church, prior to the erection of the present 
south pon^. The arcbes between nare and aisle are badly designed 
and formed, and are of no particular style. They are semi-pointed ; 
and as regards the amh between nave and chancel it ia most difflonlt 



to sacertain its original shape, as it appears to be so thickly be- 
plastered and defaced, bnt we aie inclined to think it was a pointed 
or Oothic arch. 

Ths Cbancil, in dimensions, 27 feet by 16 feet, is, of conrae, 
at the east end of the nave and, like other parts of the church, it is 
plain and onornamental. The east window ia of the same sise and 
character as that in the Lady Chapel, and it« two sonth side smaller 
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windows also. All the woodwork in the roof of chancel has been 
encased in match-boarding, stained and varnished, thereby conceal- 
ing, no doubt, some very good Early English work, very similar to 
that in the nave roof. 
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In the chancel are also the following, which are unmistakable 
witnesses of old Norman, if not pre-Norman, times. 

1st. — ^Ambby. — A corruption of almonry, is on the south side of 
the altar, which was the usual place in ancient parish 
churches ; and is in the form of a niche or a hollow place 
in the thickness of the wall, where alms were deposited 
for distribution to the poor. 

2nd. — Piscina, — Also a niche in the wall on the south side of 
the altar, as in Boman Catholic churches, containing a 
small basin and water-drain, through which the priest 
emptied the water in which he had washed his hands, and 
also that in which the chalice had been rinsed. 
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3t<1 — BooD Lorr. — The entniDce to tue Bood Loft ie atill 

plainly visible on the sontli side of tbe cbancel arch. The 

Bood Loft was the galleij in s chnrch where the rood and 

its append^es were placed. The p^Hition was generally 

over the chancel screen in parish churches, or between the 

Nave and Chancel, containing the Bqod, that is, a craciflx 

or figure of Christ on the Cross, and facing the western 

entrance to the church. This accords with our opinion 

tiiat tbe old porch and old entrance to the church were in 

the west wall of the nave, as indicated by the old door 

jambs now seen under the west window. 

There is a string-course aad batter at the lower external part of 

the whole of tbe east end wall. Tbe root of the chancel has clearly 

been lowered, as evidenced by marks of an earlier roof on the east 

gable end of nave. The two arches between Lady Chapel and 

chancel are semi-cirenlar, and one is lai^er than the other. 



»-' 



Thb Pobch is 10 feet S inches by 10 feet 3 inches, with stone 
benches each side of it,and is on the eonthside of the chnrch. Ithos 
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a anii-dial moanted on ita gmble etid. The door is a Bpecitnen of 
fine vood carvigg and decorations of itt> period, about 1717, and 
oa it ia carved — 

17 isa 17 

SmO IMHDB D» POST* C«LI 

the Enfrlieh of trbicb meana, " This ia the Honse of God and the 
Gate of HesTon." The accompanying aketch of it abewe ita date 

and the Churchwarden's name at that time (1717) William Dalton 

of Towyn. 

Tnn Bm. Cor.— Thia was 
andonbtedlf couatmcted at 
a very early period, aa its 
weather-worn appear&nce in- 
dicates. The receaaea in it, for 
the inaertion of wooden beama 
on which the bella were hun^, 
have been closed up, but are 
still sufficiently visible to con- 
clude that tbey once existed. 
We regard the Bell Cot as a 
fine specimen of Norman atnic- 
ture, and that the west gable, 
over which it is built, as well 
as the jambs of the doorway 
under the west window, might 
be of the same work, but de- 
cidedly of a later date than 

Bishop Herwald's time. There are, however, no remaina of such 

primitive work as would justify as to impute anything but the site 

to bis time. 

BxLLS. — In the iuventoty of the Commission of 1552, appointed 
by Edward VI., it is stated that there were three great "belles" in 
the church, and tradition baa handed down the report that they were 
exceedingly pleasing and musical in their sound, and could be dis- 
tinctly heard as far as Kidwelly. For some unreoorded reason they 
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are said to have been sent about 80 years ago to Mr. Yalden, of 
Lavinf^n, Hants, afterwards of Wem Ironworks, Llanelly, for the 
purpose of being re-cast into new ones. It appears, however, that 
the exchange was an unfortunate one for Penbre, as the new bells are 
said to be much inferior to their predecessors, they being not by any 
means equal to them in richness and clearness of sound. The old 
bells of Edward the Sixth's time were placed in the tower and so 
were their successors, but two of them only are now used: the 
third is said to have been inadvertently cracked. 

In reviewing the whole subject of the architecture, we must not 
overlook the fact that in Saxon times and immediately before the 
Conquest, Edward the Confessor had begun Westminster Abbey, 
while Waltham Abbey, in Essex, was already in existence. Edward 
had at his court swarms of Norman nobles, and that at this time 
England was pledged and mapped out by them for conquest and 
appropriation. The clergy and monasteries were all in process of 
being annexed, while the Conquerors themselves] were eventually 
absorbed, and assumed quite a distinct national character — in fact 
became English. We had no national architecture until this growth 
or evolution made the beautiful Early English style possible and 
peculiar to us. We cannot find in the Tower and Aisle that there i6> 
anything to shew definitely any trace of work prior to the 12th 
century. The nave and chancel appear to have been the older 
building, and there may be some amount of Norman, if not pre- 
Norman character, although not very clearly indicated. From this 
we are inclined to infer that the Church of Her^^ald's time exists 
to some extent to-day — ^but on this point others entertain a contrary 
opinion, and think that the tower and aisle are the older build- 
ing. We must, however, confess that we are unable to follow 
this latter view, as the weight of evidence is in favour of our own 
views. Indications are clearly seen of transitional work, that is, 
gradual sliding from one style to another as time went on. The 
Bishop of St. David's, Peter de Leia, about 1176, with an increased 
priesthood and ritual, no doubt whenever possible enlarged and 
beautified his Churches , and we may put the high-pitched roof to 
this period, which abutting against the tower, has left traces of its 
existence as before referred to. In this period may also have been 
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opened the Lady Chapel, and additions to nave and porch ; bat these 
additions are less evidence of Early English work than that of a 
previous period. The fenestration or arrangement of windows shows 
no regalarity of design, the old Norman lights and Early English 
windows probably giving way as required to the larger desire for dis- 
play of glass with painted Saints and scenes from Biblical history. In 
their present state they suggest the Decorated style or period, in their 
dissimilarity, but they bear evidence of having been enlarged and 
hacked about. 

The whole Fabric, as it exists at the present time, shews that 
there is no doubt it has been largely repaired, added to, and altered, 
almost beyond recognition, and, with the exception of the Tower, the 
whole building, as altered, we should consider as being in the Tudor 
period of a debased type, when the spirit of good perpendicular work 
had gone, sometime after the Continental Renaissance had set in — 
in fact, well in the Marian or Elizabethan age. The builders of this 
period took away the high pitched roofs, enlarged their windows from 
four to nine lights; getting their central arches flatter and flatter, 
and in many cases with quite flat heads. Evidence of the late work 
is seen in the gable-ends, copings, and a general decadence of Gothic 
work, until finally the vital spark had fled before the Churchwardens' 
whitewash, dirt, and neglect and indifference of a Puritanic Clergy 
and Saints. One regrets that such a spirit of Early work should be 
hidden and repressed, while it is marked with an expression almost 
foreign to it. We admire immensely the work, but we cannot disguise 
from ourselves that there is much to depress the most ardent 
archaeologist with its poverty of design and detail. 

From the time of the Beformation there set in a period of 
declension and dilapidation which lasted to nearly the middle of the 
present century. 

The church underwent extensive repairs and restoration in the 
years 1856-7, and was re-opened in April, 1857. The gallery for the 
choir in the west end was removed and a new window was inserted in 
the west wall, at the back of where the gallery stood. A new Font 
of rather a pretty design was also placed in the west end of the Nave. 
To this last alteration is due, no doubt, many difficulties in the way of 
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arriving at a more positive OpimOQ aa to the comparative age aod 
arohitectnre of the differeat parts of the Charch. 

The present bnilding ia apaciona, and affords acconunodation for 
3S0 sittings. 

HERALDIC CARVINGS. 

Sours £ast Nats Wi»dow. — Aa referred to before, this is the 
most intereating vindow in the church, not only on account of its 
decorated character, but it has carved upon its arch and sides the 



./ 



coats of arms described below, which, when explained, will shew who 
the several families were who have lived at " The Court," and inmost 
cases theic intermarriages with other distingnished local families. 
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Asms or Butlxb. ] ^-^ /\ \ Azure^ three cups cov- 

ered, or. (gold.) 



These are the arms of Sir Arnold Batler« of Danraven and 
Penbre^ who is stated to have entered Glamorgan in the fourth year 
of William Bufas. Malkin says, in writing of Donraven, that during 
the absence of William de Londres on the expedition to Kidwelly, the 
Welsh of Glamorgan laid siege to his castle on the banks of the 
Ogmore. His butler, whose name was Arnold, defended it bravely 
and compelled the enemy to abandon their operations and depart. 
When William de Londres returned, he rewarded his faithful butler 
with the Castle and Manor of Dunraven, where his posterity, bearing 
the surname of Butler, continued for many generations, tiU, in the 
course of time, it came by marriage to a family of Vaughans. The 
Manor of Penbre was granted to Sir Arnold Butler by Maurice de 
Londres in about 1128. The slab on which the above coat of arms is 
carved is about the oldest carved stone in the church, and it is on a 
loose slab now in the Lady Chapel, and taken probably during some 
alterations, from its original position in the side of the south east nave 
window, to which place we trust it will be restored by the chtirch- 
wardens before being lost. 

The following is the pedigree of the Butlers of Dunraven : — 

1. — Sib Arnold Butleb, Et., submanorial tenant of Dunraven 
and Pembrey under William de Londres, of the Lordships 
of Ogmore and Kidwelly. 

2.— Sib John Btttlxb, of Dunraven, married Isabel, or Sybil, 
daughter of Bobert E. Cantelupe and niece of Sir William 
de Londres. 
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3. — John Butlbb, of Dnnraven^ married a daughter of Sir 
David de la Bere. 

4. — John Btttleb, of Dunraven, married Isabel, daughter of 
Sir William Fleming. 

5. — John Butlxb, of DimraTen, married Mand, daughter of 
Tompkin Tnrberville. 

6.~JoHN BuTLXB, of Dunraveii, married the daughter of Sir 
John Wogan. 

(B'OT£.— His second son, Jobn, becams tncestor of Butler, of 
Good Wentlas.) 

7. — Thomas Butleb, of Dnnraven, married Jane, daughter of 
Sir David Matthew, of Badyr. 



AbHS of BuTIiEB. 

Azure, three covered 
cups, or. 




Abms of Basset of 
Bbaupbe. 

Argent, a chevron be- 
tween three bugle horns 
stringed Sa. 



8. — John Butleb, of Penbre and Dunraven, married 
Jane, the daughter of John Basset of Beaupr^. This 
intermarriage would be followed by the prevailing 
arrangement for uniting the arms of the husband and 
wife as shewn in the impalement above. John Butler 
had two children by Jane Basset of Beaupre, viz., 
Arnold and Ann. 
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9. — Abnold Butlbb, of Dunraven^ married Sybil, daughter of 
Sir John Monnington, Et., but died without legitimate 
issue, upon which his sister Ann seems to have become 
her father* s heiress. 



Arms of Butlbb. 

Azure, three covered 
cups, or. 




Abms of Sib John 

MONNINGTON, EnIGHT. 

Or. on a bend sa. three 
mullets of the first. 



IO.—Ann Butlbb, of Dunraven, married Sir Bichard Vaughan 
Bredwardine, a family quite distinct from the Vaughans 
of Golden Grove. She would naturally adopt first the Arms 
of the Butlers, and not unlikely she may have adopted 
the Arms of Sir John Monnington, Et., the father of her 
sister-in-law, which accords with the above, with the 
exception of an annulet, which we cannot account for 
unless it is put by way of differencing. Sir Walter 
Vaughan, of Pembrey Court, Sheriff of Carmarthenshire 
in 1557, living at Dunraven in 1584, son of Sir Bichard 
Vaughan, married Blanche, daughter of William Eydol of 
Bydol. The Arms of William Eydol were *' or, on a bend 
az, three Catherine wheels ar,*' but as the carvings do not 
shew Catherine wheels but mullets, it is clear that the 
above are not intended for the Arms of Walter's wife, 
Blanche Kydol. The carvings evidently shew the Arms 
of Sir John Monnington, Et., with the addition of the 
annulet at the end of the bend. 
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Emblems of the Passion. 



The foregoing copy of carving represents the Passion of our '^ ^U^i/Kgt^d^ 



Lord, which is, we believe, a very rare specimen, and the only other 
one similar to it, that we are aware of, is to be seen carved on a 
very old oak chest in Ooity Church, near Bridgend, the nnmerous 
carvings on which are regarded as exceptionally fine specimens 
of the 13th or 14th century. Previous to the 13th century Christ 
was attached to the Cross by three or four nails indifferently. 
Gulielmus Durandus was in favor of four nails, as was also 
Gregory of Tours long before his time. After the 13th century 
the practice of putting only three nails was definitely in the 
ascendant. 



A/ui^r^ 



Abms of the 
Beaufobts. 

Quarterly, France and 
England within a 
bordure. Compan6e 
argent and azure. 




Abms of the 

PliANTAOENBTS. 

Quarterly, first and 
f ourth,France, azure 
three fleur-de-lis or., 
second and third 
England, gu. three 
lions passant guard- 
ant, or. 



The above is possibly intended to represent the Beauforts and 
the Lancastrian-Plantagenet Arms from 1405 to 1603, during which 
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period the; wera adopted aa the B<o^l Arms of EugUnd. The Church 
of Fembrsy passed to the Earla of Lui0Ewteriathel2tboeiitiir7. The 
above Coat of AmiH was bovne by Henij IT. after the flret few years 
of his reign and oontinned to the time of Hary and Elizabeth. 



A portcollia, or. nailed 
azore (bine) with 
ohBins pendant there- 
to gold. 



Portcullis, a defence for a gateway formed of transverse bars 
bolted toge^ter, the vertical bora terminating in pheona. It is 
always represented in heraldry as having rings at its n[^rmost 
angles from which chains depend on either side. This sketch repre> 
sentsthe well-known badge of the Dokes of Beanfort and throngb them 
of the Tndor Princes. The drinking horn seen by the Dnke of Beaufort 
in 1684 at Golden Grove — the then property of the Earl of Carbery 
— was the first vessel ont of which Henry Tndor, Earl of Bichmond 
(Henry VII.) drank after his landing at Slilford Haven in 1485. In 
Dineley'a " Progress of Duke of Beaufort in 1684," he states that 
"this horn was presented by himself (Henry Tndor) to this noble 
family, now Earles of Carbery— created 1628 — where it hath remained 
ever since, and is kept amongst the family's choicest rarities." In 
" Arch. Cunbrensis," series II., vol. II., p^e 235, some donbt is 
thrown npon Dineley'a statement, and that the Hirlas Horn was 
really presented by Henry Tudor (Henry YII.) to levan ap Dafydd 
Llwyd, of Llwyn Dafydd, Cardiganshire. The portonllia npon the 
lipping rim of its month is in token of his (Henry Tndor) descent by 
his mother from Qte noble family of the Beanforts. This historical 
and handsome drinking horn is in the possession of Earl Cawdor, 



' Us Arckiteciurt. 






The fint are the ArmB of the BaUers of Danr&Ten and Pembrey. 
The second are those of Sir Williani de LondreE, the bnilder of 
Ogmore Keep and Lord of Kidwelly. Sir John Batler, of Dnnraven, 
married Isabel or Sybil, daughter of Robert E. Cantelnpe, by Maud, 
daughter of Sit William de Londrea, thereby the Butlers becoming 
related by marrii^e to tlie de Londrea, whoae Arms would very 
probably be adopted in this inetajice. The cturings in Fembrey 
Church do not show the bordutes in any of them. It may be added 
that the lion above may have been a part of the Arms of Sir Roger 
Tanghan, the fonnder of the house of Bredwardine, although dia- 
coutinned by his deecendanta. The above carving shews a lion- 
leopard rather than the usual lion. 



BuTLBB or 

CoBIMANbLTS. 




The Bntlers of Coedgwentlae, Coedganllys, or Coed Cenlae, 
Pembrokeshire, were descended from the Bntlen of PnnmTen, 
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John Butler, the sixth in descent (see Butler pedigree, ante.), was 
the father of John Butler, the founder of the Ooedg^nllys branch, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married Sir John Perrott, who at one time 
owned the rectorial tithes, &c., of Pembrey parish. The first, second 
and fourth quarterings are evidently the arms of the Butlers 
probably of both Pembrey and Coedganllys, which are also to be 
seen in one of the windows of the south Aisle in St. David's 
Cathedral— while Brown Willis gives another Coat of Arms, " Gu. on 
a fesse ar. three mantlets sa.," in one of the windows of the 
Chanter's Chapel in the Cathedral, but he does not give the name of 
the owner, who was evidently one of the Butlers. 

The third quartering is the Arms of Sir William Fleming, 
whose daughter Isabel was married to John Butler, of Dunraven, 
the fourth in descent from Sir Arnold Butler (see Butler pedigree, 
ante.). The supporters as carved are certainly puzzling, and it is 
difficult to say whether they are intended for beavers, otters, or 
any other animal. They are indifferently designed and not well 
executed. 

We may add that the blazonry of the foregoing heraldic carvings 
has not been arrived at without very considerable amount of work, 
of time, and of diligence of research. In the main we think them to 
be fairly accurate — at all events as accurate as could be ascertained 
by the records at our disposal, but in any case they are all very 
interesting. 



BURIALS AND MONUMENTAL STONES. 

South East Nave Window. — Under the pew adjoining this 
window is a vault which has an entrance to it from the outside, which 
entrance is closed up with a stone slab, on which is inscribed as 
follows : — " This vault was erected by the Ladt Manbbll, of Trim- 
saran, in regard to the memory of her deare deceased husband. Sir 
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Edwabd ManselLj Baronett^ who departed this life in London, the Ist 
of March, anno domini 1719, in the 56th year of his age, and was 
brought here to be buried with his family." 

A memorial stone, close to the pew, placed against the wall 
supporting the chancel arch, records the burial of the Vaughans of 
Trimsaran, to whom this pew appears to have belonged, and bears 
the following inscription i-— 

Underneath this stone lyeth the remains of 
David Vaxtghan, of Trimsaran, Esq., who 
was interred in the year of our Lord 1579 

Gbiffith Vaughan, Esq 1592 

Phillip Vaughan, Esq 1679 

Edwabd Vaughan, his son, aged 23, the last of 

the Vaughans of Trimsaran 1683 

Here also lyeth the body of Lady Mansel, who 

departed this life the 4th day of September... 1740 

Edward Vaughan of Trimsaran devised, in the year 1683, the 
Trimsaran property to trustees. Sir Edward Mansel of Muddlescomb, 
and Arthur Mansel of Gray's Inn, to preserve contingent remainder 
in trust to the use of his sister Dorothy for life, remainder to her 
first and every son in tail male, remainder to Edward Mansel, Gent., 
in fee. This Edward Mansel became the second husband of Dorothy 
Lloyd, widow, and the first Baronet of Trimsaran. Sir Edward died 
6th March, 1719, aged 56, as stated above, and Lady Mansel was 
buried with him at Pembrey in September, 1740, as above stated. 

On an upright slab fixed in the east wall of Lady Chapel is the 
following inscription : — ** Here lieth the body of Edwabd Vaughan, 
of Trimsaran, Esquire, who was the last male line of that family, and 
departed this life the 3l8t day of December, anno domini 1683, 
aged 23 years." 



In the family vault at Pembrey are also deposited the remains of 
Edwabd William Bichabd Mansel, of Stradey, Esq., who died 22nd 
October^ 1806, aged 28 years, and of his wife Mabt ^nne Mansel, 
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then known as Ladt Hansel, who was the daughter of Edward 
Vanghan Mansel, of Stradey, Bart., and who snoceeded on the death 
of her brother. Sir Edward Joseph Mansel, to her father's estates. 
She died 18th January, 1808, in the 4l8t year of her age, 
leaving no issue. 

On the south wall in the Nave is the following inscription : — 
" In memory of Joseph Shbwbn, Esq., of Stradey, in the parish of 
Llanelly, who departed this life the 19th day of December, 1788, in 
the 76th year of his age. Also in memoiy of Sir Edwabd Yauohan 
Manssll, Bart., of Stradey, aforesaid (son-in-law of the said Joseph 
Shewen, Esq.), who departed this life the 27th day of December, 1788, 
in the 58th year of his age." 

On the south wall in the Nave is also to be seen the following : — 
" Hbgtob Bbes, of Killymaenllwyd, Esq., bom a.d. 1683, died October 
7th, 1760. He was a J.P. for this county and High Sheriff in 1745, 
the year of the rebellion in Scotland." 

On a slab in east wall of Lady Chapel : — " Here also lieth the 
body of Mrs. Chablotte Bees, relict of the above named Hector 
Bees, and daughter of Woodford Bice, of Gellyfergain, in the parish 
of Llanllawthog, and county of Carmarthen, Esquire, who died 
the second day of November in the year of our Lord 1709, 
aged 57 years." 

On the south wall in the Nave : — " Sacred to the memory of 
John Bees, Esquire, of KillymaneUwyd, in this parish, whose remains 
are interred near this place. He died December 14th, 1802, aged 53 
years. In relation of husband and father he maintained an affection 
and parental care in his obligations to society for the support of the 
character of a magistrate. He discharged their full extent by an 
upright conduct lamented by those near and dear to him, and 
regretted by a grateful neighbourhood. He quited a sublunary 
sphere of action for one where his virtues will receive a lasting 
reward." 

" John Hughes Bees, Esq., J.P., KiUy-Maen-Llwyd, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Carmarthenshire, died 11th October, 1871, aged 
65 years." 
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In the centre of the north wall of Lady Chapel is a marble 
memorial stone with granite cross, with the following inscription : — 
" In Memoriam. Benjamin Williams, of H.M. Kaval Yard, Deptford, 
Captain in H.M. Service. Formerly of Moreb, in this parish. 
Born 17th September. 1803 ; died 24th October, 1865." 

On the same wall is a handsome red granite slab bearing the 
following: " Lieat.-Oolonel David Williams, Commanding Officer 
of 8th Bengal Regiment, who died at Meean Meer 10th July, 1852, 
aged 51 years. He served in ' Ava' and 'Bhnrtpoor,* where he 
received a gold medal and two clasps. Also nnder Lord Gk>Qgh at 
Battles of 'Chilianwala * and ' 6K>ogerat,' where he received another 
medal and clasps." 

There is also a slab on the same wall containing many of the 
Kidwelly family of Bobert Bees, from 1763 to 1704. 

Parish Begister.— It is much to be regretted that there are none 
of the old Begisters to be found, and no one appears to have any 
knowledge of them. We have extracted from those that are avail- 
able, with the exception of the first three named, the following list of 
the Vicars from 1700 to the present year. 



]... 



Cadfob 

GwBHi \ About 1066 

Sbdd 



Thomas Pbicmabd About 1609 

Thomas Moboan 1700 to 1715 

His burial is recorded on an oval tombstone 
fixed on south side of chancel, as follows : — 
" Sacred to the memory of the Bev. Thomas 
Morgan, Vicar of this parish, who died in 
peace and charity with all men on the 2nd 
February, 1715, aged 69 years." 

Stbphbn Moboan 1715 to 1726 

His burial is recorded on a loose tombstone 
in the Lady Chapel bearing the following 
inscription: ^''Underneath lyeth Stephen 
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Morgan^ Clerk, late minister of this parish 
(with six of his sons and one daughter), who 
died April 30th, and was buried May 2nd 
Anno Domini 1726, aged 38 years/* 

John Mansel ... 
Thomas Mobbis 
John Williaus 
Thomas Mobgan 
Thomas Evans... 
John Jones 
Hbnbt Evans ... 

Who is still Vicar at the present time, 1898, 
with the Bev. John Jenkins as Curate. 



1726 to 1754 
1754 to 1767 
1767 to 1798 
1798 to 1812 
1812 to 1817 
1817 to 1838 
1838 to 1865 
1865 



LLANDXTEET CHAFEL-OF-EASE. 

Abour four miles north-east of Pembrey Church, and in the 
Hamlet of Llandurry, is this commodious Chapel-of-Ease. Llan- 
durry Chapel-of-Ease is a plain, cruciform building of stone, 
consisting of chancel, nave, and a transept containing about 
115 sittings. There is a rather peculiar feature in the architecture 
of the chancel of this church. It inclines to the north, so that the 
principals of its roof are, as it were, on a skew. If tradition is to 
be relied on it attributes that the object of this peculiarity is 
intended to indicate our Saviour's head leaning on one side of the 
cross. We do not, however, vouch for this. 

In Bromley's '* Survey of Kidwelly " in 1609, Llandurry is 
called " Llandydyry,*' presumably from Llan, a church ; dy-ty,. a 
house s and durry for deri, oak — from which we may gather that the 
original structure was made of oak timber. 
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ST. KABT>8 CHTTSCH, BUBBTPOBT. 

This cburch vrsa built bj the before-mentioned Messrs. 
Elkington to the memory of their parenti. St. Mary's Charch 
was opened in the year 1877, and has prored a. great boon to the 
inhabitants of the rapidly risin); town ot Barryport), for whose 



ST. MARYS CHURCH, BURRYPORT. 

Mligiona requirements it was intended to provide. It lies in the 
Boath-eaat part of the parish, in the hunlet ot Pendryn, and replaces 
an ancient chapel once there, lon(r since extinct, called "Capel 
Cynnor," and of which very little is known except that locally its 
name still snrvives in that of Cwm Capel, probably from Saint Cynyr, 
the patron saint of Llan^nnor, Carmarthenshire. The site for St. 
Mary's Chnich was presented by the late Mr. Uanael Bees, of Kil<y. 
msen-llwyd, Mrs. J. K. Hand, of Olyn Ivor, and Mr, T. V. Colby, of 
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Bhds-y-gilwen, Haverfordwest. The memorifll window at the east end 
is a very handsome specimen of j^lass painted work by Hardman, of 
Birmingham, depicting the scene of the Ascension of our Lord, and 
it bears the following inscription :—" To the glory of Gk>d and in 
memory of George Bichard BUdngton and of Mary Auster, his wife. 
This window was given and the church erected by their fire sons, 
Frederick, James Bellamy, Alfred, Howard, and Hyla, 1877.'^ The 
several fixtures in the church were also given by various members of 
the family. The church is a beautiful one, and built in the Gothic 
style, and has a peal of five bells. It possesses a beautifully-propor- 
tioned spire, and as the church is built on a rising ground its spire 
forms a conspicuous object for many miles around. Its erection, as 
before stated, is a testimony to the liberality and patriotism of the 
Elkington family ; and this adds another claim that the members of 
this family already possess on the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Burryport. It has sitting accommodation for 600, and the patrons 
are the same as for the Parish Church. The curate in charge at 
present is the Bev. John Davies. 



MNMW««R«ta 



The Vicarage.— The Vicarage and garden are separated from 
the Parish Churchyard by the Parish road. Up to the beginning of 
the present century it does not appear that the Vicar was resident at 
Pembrey, a sitting-room and a bedroom being reserved in a small 
cottage, the site of the present Vicarage, for the use of the Vicar 
during his ministration at the church. The present Vicar 
demolished the cottage in the year 1870, and replaced it by the 
present Vicarage at a cost of some £600. 

Patronage of the Idviog.— The Earls of Ashbumham have 
been the patrons of the Living of Pembrey for many years — in all 
probability from the year 1677— but under the provisions in his will, 
the late Earl directed that all his Welsh Livings should be sold at 
his death, which was accordingly carried out by his widow, the 
Countess of Ashburnham. The Advowson and Bight of Presentation 
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at PembTey passed by pnrcliase to Messrs. Frederick^ James Bellamy, 
Howard, and Hyla Elkington in the year 1880, who generously 
placed it into public patronage under the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, at the same time inviting the Bishop of the Diocese (then 
Dr. Basil Jones) to make the fifth patron with themselves. 



GENERAL NOTES OF THE PABISH AND NOTABLE 

EVENTS THEREIN. 

In writing the history of the church at Pembrey we cannot omit 
a reference to the parish, as they are more or less closely interwoven, 
especially during the last three centuries and a half, that is, since the 
parishes have been in existence in the sense we view them at present 
as territorial divisions. Prior to the Norman Conquest, and indeed 
during the Norman times, parishes, in the sense they are now under- 
stood, did not exist. The custom of the Normans as a rule was to 
create territorial Manors, or rather Lordships, and it was not until 
the time of Henry YIII. that the present parochial divisions were 
established with their sub-divisions into Hamlets, which in this 
parish were Llan, Llandurry and Pendryn, and which in 1803 pro- 
duced the following parish rates : — 



Hamlet of Llan ... JB133 19 5 

Hamlet of Llandurry ... 96 7 6 
Hamlet of Pendryn ... 84 6 10^^ 



at 15s. in the pound. 



The population of the parish in 1801 was 1,455, while at present 
it has over 6,000 inhabitants. 

As a rule each Hamlet had its place of worship. The Hamlet of 
Llan of course includes the parish church. The Hamlet of Llandurry 
had its Llandurry Chapel-of-Ease, while in ancient times the Hamlet 
of Pendryn had its Chapel-of-Ease called Capel Cynnor. 
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In 1803 the then Vicar of Pembrey^ the Key. John Williams, 
stated it was extremely difficult to ascertain the acreage of the parish 
as it included a great warren, sandy, ancultivated land, and that it 
was only productive in rabbits. It contains besides, he added, a 
great quantity of unenclosed arable and pasture land, but very 
irregular in quality. There was also a very extensive common used 
as a sheep walk, at times overflowed by the tide, and upon which 8,000 
to 10,000 sheep depastured for eight months of the year. The 
present acreage of the parish is 21,714*63 acres. 



Duke of Beaufort*— The Duke of Beaufort, during his progress 
through Wales in 1684, appears to have called at Pembrey Church on 
his way from Muddlescombe, the seat of Sir Edward Mansell, Bart., 
near Kidwelly, to Swansea, and his visit is recorded as follows : — 
" Here his Grace made no long stay because he would not lose the 
advantage of the tides being out, and the pleasantness of travelling 
over ye sands, which was for almost the first four miles ; att the 
beginning whereof, between Muddles Comb and Swanzey, is the 
Church of Pembray, where the ringing of the bells to welcome his 
Grace gave me admission. Here I saw the tombstone of one Dalton, 
it was drowned : the windows I could perceive to retein some frag- 
ments of painted glass.' 



f» 



Niece of Empress Josephine — On the 2ist November, 1828, 

the French ship, " Jeune Emma," of Cherbourg, 400 tons, bound to 
Havre de Grace from Martinique, West Indies, was wrecked on Cefn 
Sidan Sands, near Pembrey, when the crew and passengers, 
nineteen in all, with the exception of six sailors, were lost. Among 
the passengers were Col. Coquelin and his daughter Adeline (niece 
to Josephine, ci-devant. Empress of France), who were buried in the 
same grave at Pembrey, fourteen young women in deep mourning 
attending the remains of the lady as pall-bearers. A tombstone is 
erected against the south-east boundary wall of the churchyard, 
where the bodies were buried, on which is recorded the names of the 
sufferers. 



♦ * > 
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Oliver Cromwell.— Loeal tndition eziate in the neighbour- 
hood that OUver Cromwell and hii loldieTB pMved throngh Pcmbrey 
on hia wtqr to dmolieh Kidirellr Cutle, sad it U w^ that he oaUed 



r 



at a cottage at PembieT, called Dan-7-gra^ Aohddn, to enquire hi* 
If ay to Eidwellr, ol the then ancestors of the present ocoa^era of the 
cottage, who band down the tradition. 

^le Court. — From an antiquarian point of rlev "The Court" 
is, with the exception of the chnroh itself, the most interesting object 
that arrests attention. It is undoubtedly an ancient plaoe, and its 
embattled parapet speaks eloquently of its importance as a place of 
protection and defence. Its creation may be assigned to a period 
soon after the Norman Conquest, possibly between the 12th and 14th 
oenturies, and its rery name indicates its importance at the tjme, and 
which it still ntains. It was the residence of the Bntlers and the 
Vangbans of PenbrS, and lastly the Uansels, whose name appears, as 
occupiers, in Kitchen's map published about 170O-SO, which stateq 
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that "The Court" was then occupied by "Mansel, Esq/* This 
was probably Bawlei^h Dawkin Mansel, who served as High Sheriff 
for Carmarthenshire in the year 1730, and who is designated on the 
roll as of Pembrey Court, the old Manor House which had been 
restored or renovated by his maternal grandfather, the second 
Bawleigh, and probably the residence of the last Bawleigh Mansel 
in about 1718, while Trimsaran was occupied by ** Mansel, Bart." 
The Mansels were evidently the last occupiers of it as a mansion, 
as we are not able to ascertain whether any of the Earls of 
Ashbumham ever occupied it. The present Earl informs us that 
his immediate ancestor describes it in his diary as an " old stone 
house, large enough, and kept in pretty good repair." For the last 
100 years it has been used as a farm house, now occupied by Mr. 
Thomas, whose family have occupied it for two or three generations 
back. The embattled building in front of it, once the pride and 
security of the old occupants, is now, we regret to say, used as a 
barn and a stable, emphasizing the fact that the "old order of 
things changeth." 



The Old Font.— On the roadside opposite the entrance gate to 
" The Court " is a large stone receptacle placed under a waterspout 
for storing water for cattle. It is evidently an old Font, used at one 
time in the Church, and on it is cut the initial letters T. E., meant 
for Thomas Evans, the name of the Vicar from 1817 to 1838. In 
his time it stood in the Vicarage grounds, and was represented as 
being his property, until it was disposed of at a sale of his effects 
after his death, to Mr. Thomas, the grandfather of the present 
tenant of "The Court." It could not have been the predecessor of 
the present Font in the Church, placed there in 1856, and nothing is 
known of its history : but it must probably have been removed 
during the last century, or possibly earlier, as one of the removals 
in compliance with the order of Parliament in 1643, that all " copes, 
surplices, superstitions, vestments, roods, fonts and organs were not 
only to be taken away, but utterly defaced." To this order, no 
doubt, we owe much of the defacements in our ancient churches of 
their architectural ornamentation, which are often brought to 
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Aayliga in the coiine of the rep&irs sad renoTatioiia of th«Di. It 
is Had to see tbin old Font and ita present position and use, when 
we contemplate its formec position and its nse. 



■ OlO Fcnt at thc Cou/it 

Tmuiiliis, — About a mile and a half in n north-east direction 
from Barrjport Station, there stands, what is designated on the 
Ordnance Map, a TumnlnE, wUch in measurement is about 100 feet 
in diameter, with a ditch about 12 feet wide and about 5 feet deep, 
sunounding it. Its Welsh name is Twmpath or Cam if we ma; 
jndge bj the names of places in its immediate neighbourhood ; but 
this last name most have been rather loosely applied, as the Tnmulns 
is not mads of atone as a cozu is. but of earth. There are miuiy of 
these " small camps" along the Sonth Walea coast and other places, 
assigned by Hr. Clarke of Dowlais to the 9th or 10th century; but 
Col. Morgan of Swansea is of opinion that they are much later 
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erections— probably of the time of the Normana — who threw up 
temporary camps as they proceeded on their errand of conquest into 
West Wales. The mode of constmction was first to cat up a tmn- 
cated cone of earth standing at its natural slope from 12 feet even to 
60 feet in height. This mound was formed generally from the 
contents of a deep and circumscribing ditch, which was really the 
parent of the mound ; the formation of the above Tumulus answers 
to this description, which would lead us to the supposition that it 
may have been an advance post of the Norman invaders in the 
direction of Kidwelly, and not improbably of William de Londres, 
its conqueror. The view from this Tumulus is very extensive on its 
east, south and west sides, and would answer well for a post of obser- 
vation. It is much to be regretted that so little is known of its 
history, but this reference to it may be the means of inviting 
further particulars of it. 



Burry Port is about a mile east of Pembrey village, and is a 
rapidly-rising seaport on the estuaiy of the Siver Burry, and the 
most populous and important village in the parish. As early as the 
year 1805, Captain John Wedge of Goodig (y Goedwig), buried at 
Pembrey, was commissioned by a Committee for the Improvement 
of the Navigation of the Burry river, to make a nautical survey of 
the Burry Inlet or Estuary, (being the earliest chart of it,) and to 
lay down the necessary buoys for its safe navigation. Soon after 
this, Capt. Wedge turned his attention to the necessity of a new 
harbour at Burryport, the site selected for which was then wholly 
occupied by a range of sand-banks. His first operation was to divert 
the land streams to scour out a new channel, which was thoroughly 
successful. In 1810 Messrs. Farqubarson and Simons commenced 
opening out collieries and to erect Ironworks at Pembrey. They 
were rather unsuccessful and retired, being succeeded by Messrs. 
Gaunt & Co., who constructed the old harbour for the purpose of 
their ironworks, and for exporting the mineral products of the 
district. They were also unsuccessful, like their predecessors ; but 
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the rapid development of the mineral resources of the district proved 
too much for the limited shipping accommodation of old Pe mbrey 
Harbour constructed by Gaunt & Co. in 1819, and which was private 
property. Capt. John Wedge, acting with others, selected a new site 
as above stated, about half-a-mile to the east of the old Pembrey 
Harbour of 1819, and in 1825 an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
under the provisions of which a public harbour and dock were con- 
structed in 1833. Sir Joseph Banks, C.E., of Sheemess celebrity, 
designed Burryport, and Capt. Bopy, his son-in-law, who resided at 
Cilymaenllwyd« was the inspector, and Sir Jos. Banks and Captain 
Wedge were the resident engineers. Since then several engineers 
have had a turn at improving Burryport. To the Pemberton family 
in particular the present development of Burryport is largely due as 
they sank much of their wealth in the Burryport dock and 
Gwendraeth Valley liailway, which now contributes so much to 
the prosperity of the district. It is still progressing, and at the 
present time is surrounded by several manufacturing works, 
such as Copper, Lead, Tinplates and Steel, while it commands the 
output of one of the very best Anthracite Coalfields of South Wales, 
namely, that of the Gwendraeth Valley. The Great Western 
Bail way Company have a capital passenger and goods station here, 
which serve both Pembrey and Burryport, and is distant some 229 
miles from London. Burryport is still increasing and prospering, 
and promises to become an important and flourishing shipping and 
manufacturing centre in the near future. 

G^lain Nadredd or Adderstone.— The meaning of Glain is 

clear-gem, and Nadredd is a snake or serpent. It is also known as 
Maen Glain and Maen Magi, both of which mean the adder-stone. 
One of these very rare and curious stones is, it appears, to be found 
at Burryport, and it was exhibited to the members of the Swansea 
Scientific Society, at their archaeological gatherirg at Penbre. It 
is the property of Mr. David Bevan, of Burryport, in whose family, 
it is alleged, it has been for many generations past. It is spherical 
in shape, about two inches in circumference, and in colour is of a 
light blue on one side, while on the other it is of a brownish colour 
— the t^o colours being fairly e^ual in size — the lt)row^i8h colo\i]: 
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rather predominating^, and the whole snrface is as smooth as glass. 
Considerable superstition has in the past been sttached to this stone 
(if stone it is), by the supposition that it possesses some mystic 
healinfiT properties for restoring ailments affecting the eyes, such as 
removing cataracts by the external application of the brown portion 
to dark eyes, and of the blue portion to eyes of that colour, which 
application, it has been alleged, has never failed to prove an effectual 
remedy. Of course we do not vouch for this statement. That 
these Glains were artificial can hardly admit of a doubt, though 
many have confounded them with the production of nature. It 
seems not unlikely that the secret of manufacturing these Glains 
was totally unknown in Britain excepting to the Druids. Some were 
blue, which belonged to the presiding bards ; others were white, 
which belonged to the Druids ; while the green ones belonged to the 
Ovates — ^the three colours blended belonging to the Disciples, and 
to the latter class the one at Burryport apparently b elonged. These 
Glains in Druidic times were undoubtedly insignia of a very sacred 
character, and were regarded as emblems of the regenerative and 
renovative doctrines taught by the Druids, which they illustrated 
by the serpent annually casting off its skin, seeming thereby to 
jretum to second youth. From this illustration arose the name of 
Serpent's Egg — one of which was shown to Pliny — as " Ovium 
Anguinum," who examined it, but not sufficiently close to discover 
that it contained a lunette of glass or a small ring of the same 
material, but called by the Welsh Gleinian Nadredd. The Druids 
themselves, through teaching this doctrine, were called Nadredd by 
the Welsh Bard. If the one at Burryport is a genuine Druidic 
adder-stone, it should be of some value as a curiosity. 



Fembrey Fair. — It is said that this old and well-known Fair, 
held annually on 11th June, originated from the anniversary of the 
Church on that date. It used to be quite a red-letter day at the 
Chur ch, and probably from the custom of a farmer bringing a cow or 
two to sell to his friends after the service, it gradually grew into a 
fair. To-day it is nothing more than a fair of amusement for 
children and young people— no cattle or dealing is done whatever. 
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This Fair no doubt origrinated with the feast of the dedication of 
the Parish Churchy formerly kept by watching all night, hence they 
were called the wakes, which have long since discontinued. They, 
however, gradually assumed the nature of fairs, especially those of 
pleasure and enjoyment, as the above fair seems to have become. 



Bemains of an old Fonndatioii in Chnrchyard.— On the south 

side of the church, and not far from the porch, are the remains of an 
old foundation of a small structure of some kind. All that now 
remains of it is the base, with its socket hole filled up with another 
stone embedded aud leaded into it. It has the appearance of having 
been the base of a churchyard cross, which were common to all 
churchyards in pre-Beformation times — but we failed to obtain any 
information in support of the theory that a cross once stood here, or 
indeed anything about it. 

The idea that it was the base of a cross is upset altogether by 
the evidence of an old parishioner, 75 years of age, who states that 
he remembers in his young days that there stood two wooden posts, 
about six feet high, supporting a saddle-back wooden roof, built over 
and sheltering this base or foundation stone, which was in the shape 
of a Font, and he further states that the rite of baptism had been 
administered there, and that after its disuse the bowl or font was 
filled in to prevent desecration. We give this statement for what it 
may be worth, as we are not aware of any record of extra-mural 
baptisms in any of the early British churches, but Wheatley, in his 
" Book of Common Prayer,*' says ** that the Font is so called because 
baptism at the beginning of Christianity was performed in springs or 
fountains ; that they were first built near the church, then in the 
porch, and afterwards in the church." We find some corroboration 
of fchis from other authorities, that in early times the Font was 
placed in a baptistery, a structure often entirely separate from the 
body of the church. Few are found of late date, and the only exist- 
ing one is to be found at Luton Church, Bedfordshire. 

We should be glad to find that further research will be made on 
th is subject. 
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In conclnsion, we may again point out that the foregoing subject 
is far from being exhausted, and much more could be said with re- 
ference to the Church and the Parish, and we earnestly invite com- 
munications pointing out omissions, and at the same time supplying 
corrections, addressed to the Editor of '<Thb Cambrian," Swansea, 
who will, no doubt, be glad to insert same. 
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